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When,  after  feeling  dissatisfied  with  my  life,  I  aspire  to 
something  better,  am  more  scrupulous,  more  reserved  and  continent, 
as  if  expecting  somewhat,  suddenly  I  find  myself  full  of  life  as  a 
nut  of  meat, -am  overflowing  with  a  quiet,  genial  mirthfulness.  I 
think  to  myself,  I  must  attend  to  my  diet;  I  must  get  up  earlier 
and  take  a  morning  walk;  I  must  have  done  with  luxuries  and  devote 
myself  to  my  muse.  So  I  dam  up  my  stream,  and  my  waters  gather  to 
a  head.  I  am  freighted  with  thought. 

JOURNAL,  October  26,  1853 


THE  THOREAU  LYCEUM 


156  Balknap  Street 


Concord,  Massachusetts 


IMPORTANT  FALL  DATES  AT  THE  THOREAU  LYCEUM 


WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  12:  The  Life  of  Lidian  Jackson  Emerson  by  Ellen 

Tucker  Emerson. 

Speaker:  Delores  Bird  Carpenter,  Department 
of  English,  Cape  Cod  Community  College. 

THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  27:   Elizabeth  Peabody:  Transcendental  Teacher. 

Speaker:  Dr.  Margaret  Neussendorfer,  Depart- 
ment  of  English,  University  of  Texas  at 
Odessa. 

THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  17:  Thoreau's  Fear  of  Nature:  The  Maine  Woods 

and  Cape  Cod. 

SpeaKer:  Norman  Petti t,  Professor  of 
English,  Boston  University. 

All  Lyceum  lectures  are  held  at  156  Belknap  Street  and  begin  at  8  p.m 
Reservations  should  be  made  in  advance  by  calling  369-5912  between 
10  and  5  weekdays.  Admission:  1.00 


SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  10  from  10  to  5  and  SUNDAY,  DECEMBER  11,  2  to  5: 
THE  ANNUAL  CHRISTMAS  GREENS  SALE 


The  Thoreau  Foundation,  Inc.  is  a  small  non-profit  organization  with- 
out endowment.  In  addition  .to  its  exhibition  and  research  areas  it 
maintains  a  book  shop  and  a  gift  shop.  Members  and  friends  within 
driving  distance  of  Concord  are  urged  to  do  their  Christmas  shopping 
at  the  Lyceum.  Those  living  at  a  distance  should  order  from  the 
booklist  by  mail  or  by  phone.  All  income  goes  to  the  support  of  the 
Lyceum  which  serves  scholars,  students,  teachers,  writers,  film- 
makers and  browsers  alike. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  CONCORD  AND  THE  THOREAUS: 

LETTERS  OF  HORACE  HOSMER  TO  DR.  S.A.  JONES 

An  Extract  from  a  Forthcoming  Book 

Edited 

By  George  Hendrick 


Dr.  Samuel  Arthur  Jones  (1834-1912),  prominent  Ann  Arbor,  Michi- 
gan, Homoeopathic  physician,  book  collector,  and  scholar,  became 
interested  in  Thoreau  in  the  late  1880 's  and  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
Concord'  in  the  summer  of  1890.  During  that  visit,  he  met  many  people 
who  had  known  the  Thoreaus;  one  of  the  most  informative  of  these  new 
acquaintances  was  Horace  R.  Hosmer  (1830-1894),  descendant  of  one  of 
the  original  settlers  of  Concord.  Horace  Hosmer  had  been  a  student 
in  the  school  conducted  by  the  Thoreau  brothers  and  had  often  visited 
in  the  Thoreau  home. 

Hosmer 's  views  on  the  Thoreaus  were  far  from  ordinary.  During 
the  meeting  between  Jones  and  Hosmer  in  1890,  Hosmer  challenged  F.B. 
Sanborn's  account  of  Thoreau 's  parents:  Sanborn  in  his  biography  of 
Thoreau  had  referred  to  the  elder  Thoreau  as  "unambitious"  and  "plod- 
ding" and  to  Mrs.  Thoreau  as  engaging  in  "village  bickering";  Hosmer, 
however,  gave  an  entirely  different  picture  of  a  gentlemanly  father, 
and  an  "alert,"  "keen"  mother,  who  was  "independent"  and  "plain- 
spoken."  Hosmer  felt  that  the  elder  Thoreaus  suited  each  other,  for 
"Whenever  Thoreau  and  wife  had  a  moment  to  spare  they  were  off  in  the 
woods  or  fields  together.  The  nature  love  in  Henry  was  transmitted 
from  his  parents."  Hosmer  also  commented  on  Thoreau's  sexuality,  a 
subject  not  openly  talked  about  at  that  time.  Perhaps  because  he  was 
talking  to  a  medical  doctor  who  would  not  be  offended,  Hosmer  could 
speak  freely:  "He  [Thoreau]  did  not  have  the  'love-idea'  in  him: 
i.e.  he  did  not  appear  to  feel  the  sex-attraction." 

After  returning  to  Ann  Arbor,  Dr.  Jones  received  from  Hosmer  a 
remarkable  series  of  letters  which  will  appear  in  Recollections  of 
Concord  and  the  Thoreaus,  letters  which  present  the  Hosmer  view  of 
Concord  and  its  environs--the  materialism,  drunkenness,  brutal  treat- 
ment of  mentally-retarded  children,  suicides,  the  desperation,  not 
always  quiet,  which  surrounds  Thoreau's  masterpiece  Walden .  Hosmer 
could  also  see  the  human  comedy  of  life  in  Concord,  and  he  expressed 
himself  in  strong,  Whitmanesque  language. 

Not  much  is  known  about  Horace  Hosmer  except  what  he  reveals  in 
the  letters  to  Dr.  Jones,  but  he  was  clearly  a  remarkable  man.  His 
life  was  filled  with  hard  labor;  he  had  been  store  clerk,  inventor, 
pencil  maker  and  pencil  salesman,  painter,  handyman,  farmer;  he  had 
few  books  and  little  intellectual  companionship.  His  wife  suffered 
for  years  from  what  seems  to  have  been  epilepsy,  and  he  acted  as  her 
nurse.  He  himself  was  in  failing  health  when  Dr.  Jones  met  him  in 
1890.  Although  Hosmer  wrote  in  some  detail  about  his  health  and  the 
health  of  his  wife,  he  was  not  self-pitying.  He  clearly  enjoyed  his 
role  as  iconoclast,  bursting  the  sacred  myths  about  Concord  and  life 
in  New  England.  He  respected  but  did  not  venerate  Henry  Thoreau;  he 
was  much  more  emotionally  attached  to  John  Thoreau,  Jr.;  and  he  was 
incensed  by  what  he  considered  SanbornJs  slanders  on  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thoreau.  He  was  eager  to  have  his  views  known,  to  do  what  he  could 
to  set  the  record  straight  about  the  Thoreaus. 


The  letters  of  Horace  Hosmer  are  valuable  for  their  comments  on 
the  social  history  of  Concord  and  Middlesex  County,  for  their  firmly- 
stated  views  on  the  Thoreau  family,  and  for  their  questioning  of  the 
gentility  which  had  enveloped  New  England  life  and  letters.  To  pre- 
sent his  views  as  the  truth  would  be  a  mistake;  they  are  the  views  of 
an  old  man  with  a  mind  of  his  own,  of  a  lonely  man  pleased  and  flat- 
tered to  have  a  new  friend  who  was  a  physician-scholar  and  who  valued 
his  opinions  and  sent  books  and  medical  advice  in  exchange  for  his 
recollections . 

From  the  first,  Dr.  Jones  realized  the  unique  value  of  Hosmer's 
letters,  and  after  the  death  of  his  Concord  friend,  he  began  to  think 
of  publishing  them.  To  Hosmer's  cousin,  A.W.  Hosmer,  Dr.  Jones  wrote 
in  1897:  "I  am  not  certain  but  they  will  do  to  print.  He  has  cer- 
tainly given  me  quite  a  deal  of  curious  information,  and  if  they  were 
put  into  shape,  it  would  make  interesting  reading  for  a  lover  of 
Thoreau."  But  Dr.  Jones  found  that  his  friendship  with  Horace  Hosmer 
was  too  personal,  and  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  allow  the  letters 
to  be  printed.  Sometime  after  Dr.  Jones's  death  in  1912,  his  son,  the 
late  Professor  P.V.B.  Jones  of  the  History  Department  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois,  moved  the  letters  to  Urbana,  and  they  rested  in  the 
attic  of  the  Jones  house  for  decades,  in  an  uncovered  box  silted  over 
by  the  dust  of  soft  coal  which  was  used  for  many  years  to  heat  the 
Jones  residence.  The  letters  were  apparently  undisturbed  and  unread 
for  well  over  fifty  years  until,  flashlight  in  hand,  I  began  to  search 
the  attic  in  June  of  1974.  Over  eighty  years  after  they  were  written, 
Hosmer's  letters  to  Dr.  Jones,  with  all  their  curious  information, 
will  now  appear  later  this  year. 

Reproduced  here  is  Hosmer's  first  letter  to  Dr.  Jones. 

East  Acton  Feb  25th,  1891 

Dr  S.  A.  Jones 

Dear  Sir, 

Mr.  A.W.  Hosmer'  of  Concord 
called  on  me  yesterday  and  said  that  he  had  heard  from  you  that  you 
had  completed  and  delivered  your  lecture  on  H.D.  Thoreau.  I  have 
often  thought  of  the  day  you  were  in  Acton.  I  am  badly  ruptured, 
both  sides,  and  that  afternoon  I  had  worked  in  misery  and  pain,  and 
was  in  poor  condition  to  think  or  talk  on  any  subject,  especially  of 
the  life  and  character  of  such  a  man  as  Thoreau.  But  I  gave  you  the 
exact  truth,  even  if  the  manner  was  bad.  For  many  years  I  have  tried 
to  have  the  Thoreau  family  better  understood,  to  have  the  truth  known 
concerning  all  the  members  of  the  family.  The  Concord  people  did  not 
understand  Emerson,  or  Thoreau,  or  wish  to,  even.  The  Brahmin  caste, 
the  literary  men,  needed  no  interpreter.  The  people  did  not  know 
whether  Emerson  and  Thoreau  were  fluid  or  solid,  neither  did  they 
care;  and  I  know  what  I  am  talking  about,  for  I  belonged  to,  and 
lived  and  worked  among  them.  The  misunderstanding  was  mutual  and 
natural.  All  outside  the  Churches  and  the  political  parties  was 
dreamland,  with  a  strong  possibility  of  its  being  nearer  Hades  than 
Heaven.  For  generations  the  Concord  people  had  been  instructed  from 


the  cradle  to  the  grave  to  fear  God  and  the  Hoar  family,2  to  be 
respectable,  to  vote  a  straight  ticket  prepared  for  them  by  the 
Concord  Club,  &  to  pay  their  taxes  without  question  or  murmur. 
There  were  no  goats  in  Concord,  these  were  found  on  the  wild,  rocky 
hills  of  Acton,  and  shearing  their  fleece  was  a  work  of  some  diffi- 
culty, so  they  were  let  alone.  But  these  goats  knew  that  God  made 
them  as  well  as  the  sheep,  and  they  understood  those  who  were  out- 
side of  the  Churches  and  Parties,  somewhat  better.  My  ancestors 
owned  and  occupied  a  square  mile  of  land  in  Concord  for  220  consecu- 
tive years,  and  in  the  language  of  one  of  Thoreau's  woodchoppers, 
"By  God,  I  understand  the  natur  of  these  things,  I  do." 

Edward  W.  Emerson^  has  been  up  to  see  me  twice  this  winter,  and 
says  he  shall  come  again.  I  was  surprised  at  his  coming,  for  I  had 
supposed  that  all  knowledge  outside  of  Concord  was  Apocryphal.  I 
do  not  think  that  he  was  impressed  with  my  modesty.  I  am  not  sure 
but  that  I  spoke  "as  one  having  authority,  and  not  as  the  scribes." 
It  was  a  repetition  of  what  I  told  you,  and  I  emphasized  the  fact 
that  Henry's  mother  was  a  most  exacting  woman,  who  never  would 
accept  a  second  rate  article  of  any  kind  if  a  better  was  obtainable, 
but  that  John  Thoreau  satisfied  her,  and  that  he  begot  as  much 
brains  as  any  man  in  Concord.  I  even  said  "that  grapes  did  not  grow 
on  thorns  or  figs  on  thistles."  And  the  Acton  goat  butted  an  imagin- 
ary Sanborn4  far  into  the  Concord  river.  The  aspirations  of  that 
"little  negative  man"  and  the  large  positive  woman,  became  realiza- 
tion in  Henry  D  Thoreau  who  would  not  accept  a  second  rate  creed, 
theory,  idea  or  principle.  God  bless  you  and  your  work. 

H.R.  Hosmer 

I  have  always  liked  the  Emerson  family,  and  I  am  much  pleased 
with  Edward  W.  Looking  at  it  in  a  worldly  wise  way,  it  is  a  gilt 
edged  affair,  Thoreau's  note  with  Emerson  as  endorser.  We  of  the 
East,  earthy,  have  a  commercial  look  even  at  heavenly  things.  It 
is  now  generally  admitted  that  the  Western  people  understand  Emerson 
and  Thoreau,  or  vice  versa,  far  better  than  we  do.  Your  prairies 
broaden  a  man,  and  my  hungry  cramped  soul  longs  to  straddle  over  them 
Perhaps  I  shall  in  the  hereafter. 


'Alfred  W.  (Fred)  Hosmer,  a  relative  of  Horace  Hosmer's,  was 
particularly  helpful  to  Dr.  Jones  in  collecting  Thoreauviana. 

n 

Judge  Samuel  Hoar  (1778-1856),  was  the  most  widely-known  and 
influential  Concord  citizen  during  the  period  of  Emerson  and  Thoreau. 
He  was  followed  into  distinguished  public  service  by  his  sons  Ebe- 
nezer  Rockwood  and  George  Frisbie.  Ebenezer,  like  his  father,  became 
a  judge,  and  George  served  as  representative  and  senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

o 

Dr.  Edward  Emerson  (1844-1930),  was  Emerson's  youngest  child. 
He  was  trained  as  a  physician  but  turned  from  medicine  to  literary 
pursuits.  In  his  Henry  Thoreau  As  Remembered  By  A  Young  Friend  (1917), 
Dr.  Emerson  made  use  of  his  interviews  with  Horace  Hosmer. 


^Franklin  Benjamin  Sanborn  (1831-1917),  journalist  and  author, 
knew  the  Concord  writers  of  his  time,  but  he  is  often  unreliable  in 
his  interpretations  and  his  transcriptions  of  their  writings. 


The  Concord  Free  Public  Library  and  the  Rare  Book  Room  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  Library  have  kindly  given  permission  to  quote 
from  letters  in  their  collections. 


©  1977  by  the  University  of  Illinois  Press. 


Recollections  of  Concord  and  the  Thoreaus:  Letters  of  Horace 
Hosmer  to  Dr.  S.A.  Jones,  edited  and  with  an  introduction  by  George 
Hendrick,  will  be  published  later  this  fall  by  the  University  of 
Illinois  Press  and  available  by  mail  from  the  Thoreau  Lyceum. 

Note:  George  Hendrick  is  a  professor  of  English  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  and  author  of  Henry  Salt,  a  biography  of  one  of  Thoreau's 
first  biographers. 


Editor's  Note:  In  the  Library  Journal  for  September  15,  1977,  Milton 
Meltzer  says,  in  his  preview  of  Professor  Hendrick's  book:  The  thrill 
ing  annals  of  the  scholar-detective  must  now  include  the  story  of 
these  41  letters  traced  to  an  Illinois  attic  by  an  English  professor. 
Written  by  a  Concord  working  man  who  had  been  a  pupil  in  the  Thoreau 
brothers'  school  and  who  knew  the  Thoreau  household  intimately,  the 
letters  were  directed  in  the  1890s  to  a  physician  searching  for  the 
true  details  of  Thoreau's  life.  Providing  many  fresh  facts  and  new 
insights,  Hosmer  writes  with  such  force  and  humor  and  bite  that  his 
letters  are  to  be  treasured  for  their  own  quality  as  well  as  their 
contribution  to  Thoreau  scholarship.  His  picture  of  Concord  and  its 
citizens  underscores  how  rare  a  breed  the  Thoreaus  were  in  this  town 
plagued  by  sterile  gentility  and  raw  materialism.  Hosmer  himself, 
with  his  respect  for  labor,  his  devotion  to  his  afflicted  wife,  his 
love  for  books,  becomes  a  man  one  sorely  regrets  not  having  known. 


AN  EDITOR'S  NIGHTMARE: 
IT  IS  NO  DREAM  OF  MINE"  in  the  Princeton  Edition  of 
Thoreau's  Poetry 

by  Elizabeth  Witherell 


For  many  of  Thoreau's  poems,  several  versions  survive,  and  our 
enjoyment  and  appreciation  of  them  is  enhanced  by  following  their 
development.  But  to  do  this  it  is  necessary  to  sort  out  the  often 
complex  textual  history  of  each  poem.  This  work  is  now  in  progress 
for  the  Princeton  Edition  of  Thoreau's  poetry;  an  explanation  of  the 
principles  being  used  in  this  new  edition  and  a  sample  edited  text 
of  the  poem  that  appears  in  Walden  as  "It  is  no  dream  of  mine""!  fol- 
low. 

The  distinction  between  'poem'  and  'version'  implicit  in  the 
preceding  paragraph  is  basic  to  understanding  the  arrangement  of  the 
new  edition.  For  the  purposes  of  this  edition,  a  poem  is  defined  as 
a  verse  composition  both  as  Thoreau  initially  wrote  it  and  as  he  sub- 
sequently modified  it;  each  individual  text  of  that  verse  composition, 
including  the  first  one,  is  a  version.  A  series  of  verse  texts  that 
are  related  by  having  lines  in  common  (not  necessarily  the  same  line 
or  lines  from  one  to  the  next)  is  considered  one  poem  in  several  ver- 
sions. Each  time  Thoreau  wrote,  revised,  or  copied  a  verse  text,  he 
created  a  new  version:  many  of  these  texts  have  not  survived,  but  all 
extant  texts  will  appear  in  the  new  edition.  For  his  published 
works,  when  Thoreau  corrected  proof  and  it  is  extant,  the  text  in  the 
proof  is  a  version,  but  the  published  text  is  not,  since  it  either 
reproduces  Thoreau's  intention  in  proof  or  is  a  printer's  corruption 
of  his  text. 2  However,  when  the  proof  is  not  extant,  the  published 
text  serves  as  a  version.  Such  detailed  distinctions  are  needed  to 
present  Thoreau's  poetry  accurately  as  he  left  it, more  than  75%  un- 
published. 

The  Thoreau  Edition's  basic  editing  principle  is  to  determine 
and  follow  Thoreau's  final  intention,  to  present  each  text  in  its 
most  complete  state.  Publication  overseen  by  an  author  usually 
reflects  his  or  her  final  intention.  This  is  rarely  the  case  with 
Thoreau's  poetry,  though;  the  latest  version,  published  or  not,  in  a 
chronological  series  is  not  necessarily  Thoreau's  finished  product, 
his  final  intention  for  that  poem.  For  example,  in  A  Week  on  the 
Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers,  where  most  of  the  published  poetry 
appears,  Thoreau  often  shortened  or  otherwise  modified  versions  of 
poems  to  fit  a  prose  context.  Thus  versions  appearing  there  do  not 
represent  his  final  intention  for  the  poems  involved. 3  To  present 
accurate  texts  is  the  primary  aim  of  adapting  the  concept  of  final 
intention  to  fit  Thoreau's  method  of  writing  poetry.  This  entails 
arranging  and  presenting,  in  chronological  order,  all  the  versions 
of  every   poem. 4  As  a  result,  this  new  edition  provides  the  added 
benefit  of  a  view  of  Thoreau  at  work,  often  the  basis  for  a  new  under- 
standing of  a  poem. 

An  examination  of  the  four  versions  of  "It  is  no  dream  of  mine" 
illustrates  the  advantages  of  this  approach.  They  follow,  with  some 
identifying  information  about  each  in  a  head  line. 5  The  first  version 
is  reproduced  as  well  as  printed  in  edited  form. 


>^^ 


A.  Thoreau's  Journal,  Morgan  Library  (MA  1302:9,  [149]);  July- 
August  1850;  fragment. 

1    Is  consigned  to  the  nine. 

I  am  but  the  jakes  of  myself. 
Without  inlet  it  lies 

without  outlet  it  flows 
5    From  &  to  the  skies 

It  comes  &  it  goes 
I  am  its  source  — 

&  my  life  is  its  course 
I  am  its  stoney  shore, 
10       &  the  gale  that  passes  oer 

"I  to  nature  consign"  interlined  below  line  1 
"breeze"  interlined  below  "gale"  in  line  10 

B.  Draft  "D"  of  Walden,  Huntington  Library  (HM  924:D,  [106]);  1852 

1       It  is  a  real  place, 

Boston,  I  tell  it  to  your  face. 
And  no  dream  of  mine 
To  ornament  a  line 
5    I  can  not  come  nearer  to  God  &  Heaven 
Than  I  live  to  Walden  even. 

It  is  a  part  of  me  which  I  have  not  prophaned 
I  live  by  the  shore  of  me  detained. 
Laden  with  my  dregs 


10    I  stand  on  my  legs , 

While  al 1  my  pure  wine 

I  to  nature  consign. 

I  am  its  stoney  shore 

And  the  breeze  that  passes  o'er 
15    In  the  hollow  of  my  hand 

Are  its  water  and  its  sand; 

Its  deepest  resort 

Lies  high  in  my  thought, 

C.  Draft  "D"  of  Walden;  (B.)  revised  in  pencil;  1852-May  1854. 

1    It  is  no  dream  of  mine 

To  ornament  a  1 ine 

I  can  not  come  nearer  to  God  &  Heaven 

Than  I  live  to  Walden  even. 
5    I  am  its  stoney  shore 

And  the  breeze  that  passes  o'er 

In  the  hollow  of  my  hand 

Are  its  water  and  its  sand; 

&  Its  deepest  resort 
10    Lies  high  in  my  thought, 

D.  Walden  proof,  Huntington  Library  (HM  925,  209);  March  28-June 
7,  1854. 

1    It  is  no  dream  of  mine, 
To  ornament  a  line; 

I  cannot  come  nearer  to  God  and  Heaven 
Than  I  live  to  Walden  even. 
5    I  am  its  stony  shore, 

And  the  breeze  that  passes  o'er; 
In  the  hollow  of  my  hand 
Are  its  water  and  its  sand, 
And  its  deepest  resort 
10    Lies  high  in  my  thought. 

At  first  glance,  (A.),  (B.),  and  (C.)  seem  to  differ  greatly, 
but  note  that  both  interlineations  in  (A.)  appear  in  (B.),  the  first 
as  line  12  and  the  second  in  line  14;  that  lines  9  and  10  in  (A.) 
appear,  with  slight  changes,  as  lines  13  and  14  in  (B.);  and  that 
all  of  the  lines  in  (D.)  appear  in  both  (B.)  and  (C.).6 

(A.)  appears  on  the  recto  of  a  torn  leaf  in  an  1850  notebook  of 
Thoreau's  Journal ,  between  entries  dated  July  16  and  August  31  (see 
facsimile).  The  exact  date  of  the  version  cannot  be  fixed  because 
many  leaves  are  missing  from  this  section  of  the  notebook.  Material 
from  entries  surrounding  the  gap  appears  in  drafts  and  in  the  pub- 
lished texts  of  Walden  and  "Walking,"  and  in  an  incomplete,  unpub- 
lished essay  of  1 850-51 ^ ;  Thoreau  might  have  removed  the  leaves  for 
any  one  of  these  pieces.  This  version  probably  began  on  the  upper 
two-thirds  of  the  recto  of  the  leaf  and  continued  at  the  top  of  the 
verso;  the  remaining  lines  have  a  vertical  pencil  stroke  through  the 
middle,  the  kind  of  mark  that  often  indicates  that  Thoreau  copied 


the  material.  He  would  have  done  so  before  tearing  out  the  top  of 
the  leaf.  He  wrote  in  alternative  readings  at  two  points,  but  the 
surviving  lines  are  not  otherwise  revised. 

(B.)  is  in  draft  "D"  of  Walden,  written  in  1852.  This  is  the 
longest  of  the  versions,  and  in  it  the  two  readings  that  are  alterna- 
tives in  (A.)  are  part  of  the  text.  Thoreau  revised  (B.)  in  pencil 
sometime  between  1852  and  May  1854  when  he  sent  the  last  of  the  manu- 
script pages  of  Walden  to  his  publisher,  Ticknor  and  Fields8;  the 
resulting  version  (C.)  is  substantially  the  same  as  the  printed  ver- 
sion in  the  Walden  proof  (D.),  which  Thoreau  read  and  corrected 
between  March  28  and  June  7,  1854.9 

Comparing  the  versions,  we  see  how  Thoreau  condensed  and 
polished  until  he  achieved  a  succinct,  many-layered  statement  of  his 
transcendental  relationship  to  Walden  Pond  that  concentrates  much  of 
the  material  in  "The  Ponds,"  the  chapter  in  which  it  appears.  Some 
of  the  lines  he  did  not  use  also  echo  the  surrounding  prose  in  that 
chapter;  the  result  of  his  revisions  is  a  closer  focus  on  his  theme. 
As  interesting  as  the  final  product  is  the  material  Thoreau  cut  from 
(B.),  including  an  unmistakeable  image  of  himself  returning  his  own 
inner  body  of  water  to  Walden.  These  lines  reveal  that  he  could  con- 
ceive of  the  transcendental  connection  between  man  and  nature  extend- 
ing even  to  excremental  activity,  and  that,  in  the  privacy  of  his 
garret,  he  could  experiment  with  a  bold,  even  humorous  expression  of 
this  connection  that  reversed  an  accepted  view  of  bodily  wastes, 
referring  to  urine  as  "all  my  pure  wine."  He  was  apparently,  and 
judiciously,  unwilling  to  attempt  to  publish  such  a  shocking  meta- 
phorlO,  but  knowing  that  it  was  part  of  one  version  adds  a  new  dimen- 
sion to  the  poem  and  another  piece  of  information  to  our  understand- 
ing of  Thoreau 's  ideas  . 

FOOTNOTES 

''Henry  David  Thoreau,  Walden,  ed.  J.  Lyndon  Shanley  (Princeton: 
Princeton  University  Press,  1971),  p.  193. 

^These  cases  will  be  examined  carefully  to  determine  whether 
changes  from  proof  to  publication  could  be  authorial.  If  they  are 
demonstrably  Thoreau 's,  they  will  be  incorporated  into  another  ver- 
sion, a  combination  of  the  proof  version  and  the  changes. 

^Admittedly  this  is  not  always  the  case,  and  of  course  there 
are  the  versions  that  appeared  in  the  Dial  without  prose  contexts, 
but  consistent  treatment  of  the  texts  was  deemed  more  important  than 
making  distinctions  requiring  even  more  complex  editorial  policies. 

^All  the  versions  of  a  given  poem  appear  together,  in  chrono- 
logical order;  the  position  of  that  poem  in  the  volume  is  determined 
by  the  date  of  its  first  version. 

^1  am  grateful  for  permission  to  reproduce  these  texts,  granted 
by  The  Pierpont  Morgan  Library,  New  York,  New  York  (A.),  and  The 
Huntington  Library,  San  Marino,  California  (B.-D.). 


6carl  Bode,  in  his  Collected  Poems,  enl .  ed,  (Baltimore:  The 
Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1964),  prints  (A.)  and  (D.)  as  separate  poems, 
on  pp.  171  and  26,  respectively,  noting  on  p.  319  that  they  have 
lines  in  common.  See  the  discussion  of  "Selection  of  basic  texts," 
p.  276,  for  his  editorial  principles. 

'Slated  for  publication  in  Nature  Essays,  ed.  Thomas  Blanding 
and  Randy  Nelson,  as  "Places  To  Walk  To,"  in  The  Writings  of  Henry 
D.  Thoreau  (Princeton).  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Blanding  for  pointing 
out  the  relationship  of  this  essay  and  "Walking"  to  the  missing 
leaves. 

^See  Shanley,  "Textual  Introduction"  in  Walden,  p.  388. 

^Shanley,  "Historical  Introduction"  in  Walden,  p.  367. 

"•OSee  Michael  West,  "Scatology  and  Eschatology:  The  Heroic 
Dimensions  of  Thoreau's  Wordplay,"  PMLA  89  (October  1974) :1043-1064, 
for  other  more  carefully  disguised  scatological  puns  and  wordplay 
in  Walden . 

Note:  Elizabeth  Hall  Witnerell  is  a  resident  editor  at  the  Textual 
Center  of  The  Writings  of  Henry  D.  Thoreau  at  Princeton  University. 
She  is  the  editor  of  Poems  and  associate  editor  of  A  Week  on  the 
Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers  and  Correspondence. 


THOREAU  ON  POETRY  AND  THE  ART  OF  WRITING 

From  Friday  i n  The  Week: 

When  I  stand  in  a  library  where  is  all  the  recorded  wit  of  the 
world,  but  none  of  the  recording,  a  mere  accumulated  and  not  truly 
cumulative  treasure;  where  immortal  works  stand  side  by  side  with 
anthologies  that  did  not  survive  their  month,  and  cobweb  and  mildew 
have  already  spread  from  these  to  the  bindings  of  those;  and  happily 
I  am  reminded  of  what  poetry  is-I  perceive  that  Shakespeare  and  Mil- 
ton did  not  forsee  into  what  company  they  were  to  fall.  Alas!  that 
so  soon  the  work  of  a  true  poet  should  be  swept  into  such  a  dust- 
hole! 

From  the  Journal ,  January  26,  1852: 

Nature  never  indulges  in  exclamations,  never  says  Ah!  or  Alas! 
She  is  not  of  French  descent.  She  is  a  plain  writer,  uses  few  ges- 
tures, does  not  add  to  her  verbs,  uses  few  adverbs,  uses  no  exple- 
tives. I  find  that  I  use  many  words  for  the  sake  of  emphasis  which 
really  add  nothing  to  the  force  of  my  sentences,  and  they  look  re- 
lieved the  moment  I  have  cancelled  these.  Words  by  which  I  express 
my  mood,  my  conviction,  rather  than  the  simple  truth. 


SEVERAL  MORE  LIVES  TO  LIVE/THOREAU 'S  POLITICAL 

REPUTATION  IN  AMERICA 

by  Michael  Meyer 

Greenwood  Press,  Westport,  Conn.,  1977.  pp.  xii;  216 

by  Wendell  Glick 


After  reading  the  introduction  to  this  book,  this  reviewer  finds 
himself  in  somewhat  of  a  quandary  as  to  the  book's  intention  and 
scope.     The  descriptive  sub-title,   "Thoreau's  Political   Reputation 
in  America"  would  seem  to  define  the  terrain  clearly  enough.     But  the 
introduction,  with  its  multiple  statements  of  purpose,  escapes  the 
confines  of  the  sub-title;  and  some  of  the  definitions  of  intention 
are  so  disparate  from  others  as  to  be  very  nearly  mutually  exclusive. 
One  concludes  after  reading  the  introduction  and  before  reading  the 
book  proper  that  Professor  Meyer  will  deal  with  the  rise  of  Thoreau's 
reputation,  with  major  emphasis  upon  Thoreau's  political  and  social 
thought;  but  that  the  reader  will   be  well   advised  to  take  seriously 
the  expansive  suggestiveness  of  Thoreau's  words  quoted  in  the  main 
title  and  not  think  of  Thoreau's  political   thought  as  discrete  and 
separable  from  his  broader  world  view.     At  any  rate,  such  statements 
of  intention  as  these  do  not  augur  (to  this  reviewer)  a  single, 
sharply  defined  aim: 

p.  8:       "...this  study  describes  the  American  critics' 
attempts  to  find  a   'usable'  Thoreau." 

p.  8:       "...the  study  attempts  to  define  the  possibilities 
and  significances  of  Thoreau's  social   thought  for 
each  generation  of  critics  past  and  present." 

p.  8:       "The  concern  of  this  study  is  with  generatons 
[sic]  of  critics  --  their  political   innocence, 
not  their  guilt  --  and  the  historical   context 
in  which  the  criticism  was  written." 

p.   11:     "The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  chart  a  history 
of  Thoreau  criticism  rather  than  to  produce  a 
reading  of  Thoreau." 

The  book  (presumably  then)  will  deal  with  Thoreau's  "political 
reputation";   it  will   concern  itself  as  well  with  "the  possibilities 
and  significances  of  Thoreau's  social   thought"   [a  large  additional 
order];   it  will  examine  the  "political   innocence"  of  critics,   "not 
their  guilt"   [an  awesome  task  in  moral  discrimination];  and  it  will 
"chart  a  history  of  Thoreau  criticism."   Its  scope  will   thus  be  \/ery 
broad  indeed,  widening  even  into  the  quicksands  of  normative  judg- 
ment, where  variations  in  the  readers'   norms  from  those  of  the 
author  could  affect  acceptance  of  the  author's  conclusions. 

Professor  Meyer  develops  his  book  chronologically,  beginning 
with  the  1920 's,  an  assumed  premise  throughout  being  that  Thoreau's 
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political,  social,  and  to  some  extent  literary  reputations  were  the 
product  of  the  desire  of  partisans  to  support  already  held  ideolo- 
gies. It  is  worth  emphasizing  that  Thoreau's  reputation  Meyer  finds 
to  be  contingent  upon  the  climate  of  the  times;  dependent,  that  is  to 
say,  upon  the  perceived  germaneness  of  his  thought  to  issues  current 
at  any  particular  moment.  Meyer  seems  to  assume  a  dichotomy  between 
Thoreau's  thought  and  each  of  the  five  periods  he  marks  off  for 
examination  from  the  twenties  through  the  sixties;  he  does  not  con- 
sider that  at  some  point  Thoreau  may  not  have  been  a  wholly  passive 
entity  lying  fallow,  as  it  were,  in  wait  for  times  propitious  for 
his  acceptance.  He  may  have  helped  shape  the  milieu.  One  thinks  of 
Eliot's  response  in  "Tradition  and  the  Individual  Talent"  to  the  per- 
son who  remarked  that  "The  dead  writers  are  remote  from  us  because 
we  know  so  much  more  than  they  did."  Eliot  replied:  "Precisely,  and 
they  are  that  which  we  know."  The  possibility  that  Martin  Luther 
King  may  have  found  Thoreau  "usable"  because  part  of  King  was  Tho- 
reau, and  not  solely  because  Thoreau  seemed  to  fit  the  exigencies  of 
the  times,  is  at  least  worth  considering. 

Meyer  sees  the  twenties  (Chapter  1)  as  taking  little  interest  in 
Thoreau,  a  fact  that  he  attributes  facilely  to  the  conservatism  of 
the  Harding-Coolidge  era.  A  few  scattered  "liberals"  and  "radicals" 
found  Thoreau  a  part  of  the  "usable  past,"  but  even  they  (Eliseo 
Vivas  and  Brooks  Atkinson  principally)  were  made  uneasy  by  Thoreau's 
separation  of  himself  from  society  and  his  sometime  denigration  of 
social  action.  Only  Parrington  in  this  period,  Meyer  believes, 
argued  for  the  usefulness  of  Thoreau's  "potent  liberalism."  [p.  42] 
Luckily  for  Thoreau's  political  and  social  reputation,  Parrington 's 
reputation  rose,  and  Thoreau  rode  Parrington' s  coattails  to  eminence. 
Parrington,  Meyer  argues,  led  the  liberals  of  the  thirties  to  Tho- 
reau, where  they  "found  a  friend."  [p.  44] 

In  the  depression  years  of  the  thirties,  Meyer  alleges,  Thoreau 
"really  came  into  his  own,"  in  Walter  Harding's  phrase  [p.  52],  the 
circular  argument  being  that  the  economic  stringencies  of  the  depres- 
sion years  created  a  milieu  hospitable  to  Thoreau's  philosophy  of 
simple  and  frugal  living.  Whether  such  a  cause  and  effect  sequitur 
indeed  existed  seems  moot  and  is  probably  unprovable.  Meyer  erects 
his  claim  that  Thoreau  "really  came  into  his  own"  in  the  thirties 
upon  a  bland,  biographical  summary  from  Van  Wyck  Brooks  in  Reader's 
Digest  by  editors  who  in  1937  wrote  that  Walden  was  a  book  "of  which 
everyone  has  heard,  but  which  few  now  read"  [p.  54];  upon  the  inter- 
est of  certain  liberal  followers  of  Parrington  who  were  attracted  to 
Thoreau's  warnings  of  the  threats  posed  by  institutions  to  individ- 
ual freedom;  and  upon  the  attention  of  Marxists  (like  Calverton  and 
Granville  Hicks)  and  of  "libertarian"  anti-collectivists  (like  Krutch, 
Canby,  and  Sinclair  Lewis)  who  allegedly  used  Thoreau  for  their  own 
purposes.  None  of  these  people  seem  to  support  firmly  Meyer's  con- 
tention that  Thoreau's  popularity  in  the  thirties  was  the  direct 
result  of  the  economic  stringencies  of  the  depression  years;  and  the 
doubt  lingers  as  to  whether  Thoreau  had  "really  come  into  his  own" 
when  "There  was  not  one  American  analysis  of  even  article  length  on 
'Civil  Disobedience,'  or  'A  Plea  for  Captain  John  Brown,1  or  any 
other  Thoreau  essay,  prior  to  the  1940 ' s . "  [p.  74]  But  Meyer  rightly, 
to  this  reviewer,  views  Canby 's  popular  biography  in  1939  as  a  land- 
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mark  in  the  growth  of  Thoreau's  reputation.  People  who  had  never 
read  Thoreau  were  at  least  reading  about  him.  Whether  Canby  was  the 
political  innocent  that  Meyer  makes  him  out  to  be  depends  largely 
upon  one's  own  political  predilections. 

During  World  War  II  Meyer  sees  "a  partial  dim-out  of  Thoreau's 
reputation"  since  "The  national  mood  was  constrictive  and  disciplined 
rather  than  expansive  and  free."  [p.  82]  One  might  add  also  that  a 
good  many  critics  (and  readers)  were  occupied  elsewhere.  Meyer  con- 
tinues, however,  to  see  milieu  as  the  determinant  of  Thoreau's  repu- 
tation, though  the  truth  is  (in  this  reviewer's  opinion)  that  Tho- 
reau's values  have  never  been  in  harmony  with  the  prevailing  "mood" 
of  any  period. 

"The  War  Years"  (Chapter  3)  summarizes  a  succession  of  critics 
who  again  were  searching  Thoreau,  Meyer  asserts,  for  collaboration  of 
their  own  views.  Pacificists  (like  Walter  Harding)  sought  out  his 
pacificism;  libertarians  (Canby,  Collins  and  others)  his  staunch 
individualism.  A  major  part  of  this  chapter  Meyer  devotes  to  Matthi- 
essen's  comments  on  Thoreau  in  American  Renaissance,  slapping  Matthi- 
essen  with  the  charge  that  "he  ignores  Thoreau's  individualistic 
politics  because  [my  italics]  he  wants  to  find  collectivistic  prin- 
ciples in  a  writer  he  admires."  [p.  101]  Impugning  critical  motives 
is  a  staple  of  this  book.  Meyer  is  caustic  in  his  treatment  of  the 
dozen  or  so  critics  of  Thoreau's  political  thought  reviewed  in  this 
chapter,  viewing  most  of  them  as  uncritical,  adulatory,  even  naive. 

The  fourth  chapter,  "Into  the  Fifties:  Thoreau  as  Mythmaker  and 
Troublemaker"  reviews  the  disparate  views  of  a  dozen  or  so  critics 
who  wrote  of  Thoreau's  political  ideas  in  the  process  usually  of 
exploring  Thoreau's  art  or  Weltanschauung.  Most,  from  Stanley  Edgar 
Hyman  through  Sherman  Paul ,  Eulau,  Krutch,  Adams,  Cook,  and  Stoller, 
took  the  view  that  Thoreau  preferred  self-reform  over  political 
action  as  a  methodology,  and  many  expressed  a  personal  preference  for 
the  former.  Meyer  cannot  resist  at  this  point  entering  the  fray  him- 
self: "Heal  Thyself  becomes,  [he  admonishes  Thoreau]  when  translated 
into  the  language  of  history,  Ignore  Thy  Neighbor."  [p.  130]  Apply- 
ing his  own  norms  to  his  reading  of  Thoreau's  reform  theory,  Meyer 
comes  up  with  such  judgments  as  this:  [p.  132] 

...it  should  be  recognized  that  his  mode  of  self-reform, 
when  he  was  true  to  it,  did  nothing  to  change  the  world 
in  which  Thoreau  and  his  fellowman  lived.  Thoreau  would 
argue  that  he  made  no  attempt  to  change  the  world  [yet  he 
crowed  in  Walden  to  wake  his  neighbors  up,  this  reviewer 
recalls]  and  that  he  attempted  to  keep  the  world  from 
changing  him,  but  such  a  defense  does  not  make  his  politi- 
cal posture  any  less  conservative  in  its  effects.  His  is 
a  passive,  inadvertent  conservatism. 

Every  assertion  in  such  a  passage  is  suspect.  Meyer's  impugning 
Thoreau's  fidelity  ["when  he  was  true  to  it"]  to  his  "mode  of  self- 
reform,"  his  assigning  Thoreau  a  spurious  theoretical  defense  for 
taking  a  presumed  position  with  which  Meyer  demurs,  and  then  his 
impaling  him  on  the  rhetoric  of  "passive,  inadvertent,  conservatism" 
accords  with  no  accepted  scholarly  method  of  seeking  truth  of  which 
this  reviewer  is  aware.  Moreover,  the  reader  was  assured  in  the 
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introduction  of  the  book  that  "The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  chart 
a  history  of  Thoreau  criticism  rather  than  to  produce  a  reading  of 
Thoreau."  [p.  11] 

In  his  final  chapter,  "Thoreau  and  the  Movement  Toward  a  New 
America,"  Meyer  begins  predictably  with  his  basic  premise  that  the 
spirit  of  the  times  accounted  for  Thoreau' s  popularity  during  the 
sixties:  Vietnam  "created  an  intellectual  and  social  milieu  geared 
for  the  writing  of  Henry  David  Thoreau."  [p.  151]  With  millions  of 
American  students  having  read  Thoreau  before  Vietnam,  this  reviewer 
can  only  repeat  his  hypothesis  that  Thoreau  may  well  have  helped 
create  the  climate  of  the  sixties.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Meyer  carries 
on  the  record  of  the  debate  among  the  critics  during  the  sixties  as 
to  whether  the  real  Thoreau  was  the  pacifist  of  "Resistance  to  Civil 
Government"  or  the  activist  who  championed  John  Brown.  Though  so 
broad  a  generalization  has  its  exceptions,  Meyer  again  as  a  rule 
takes  the  view  that  the  aim  of  most  of  the  writers  on  Thoreau' s 
politics  during  the  sixties  was  to  enlist  him  under  their  respective 
standards;  in  the  group  he  places  Martin  Luther  King,  William  Nelson 
and  other  contributors  to  John  Hicks'  Thoreau  in  Our  Season,  Brooks 
Atkinson,  Staughton  Lynd,  and  The  Thoreau  Society—and  he  provides 
side  trips  into  the  Freudian  critics  Gozzi  and  Bode.  Added  also  are 
several  disparagers  of  Thoreau  alarmed  by  his  popularity — among  them 
Vincent  Buranelli,  Erwin  Griswold,  Eugene  Rostow,  Senator  Robert 
Byrd,  William  F.  Buckley  and  others.  Meyer  concludes  his  book  with 
a  call  for  a  comprehensive  study  of  Thoreau' s  politics. 

Despite  my  serious  caveats,  I  consider  this  book  worth  reading. 
The  style  is  unusually  fresh  and  alive,  not  the  usual  academese. 
Citation  is  full  and  careful.  The  work  done  in  reviewing  the  mass  of 
research  on  Thoreau  is  considerable.  The  book  is  informative  to  read, 
but  not  uncritically.  For  moot  judgments  are  often  presented  as 
truths,  and  authorial  presupposition  at  times  clouds  authorial  vision. 
Regrettably,  this  is  not  uncommon  scholarly  malaise. 

Note:  Wendell  Glick  is  professor  of  English  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  Duluth.  He  is  an  associate  editor  of  the  Thoreau  Edition 
and  the  president-elect  of  the  Thoreau  Society. 


BRADFORD  TORREY  ON  THOREAU  IN  FRIENDS  ON  THE  SHELF  (Boston  1906) 

It  lay  at  the  root  of  Thoreau 's  peculiarity  that  he  insisted 
upon  being  himself.  Having  opinions  he  held  them;  having  certain 
tastes,  he  encouraged  them,  having  a  certain  facility,  he  made  the 
most  of  it.  All  of  which,  natural  and  reasonable  as  it  may  sound, 
is  as  far  as  possible  from  what  is  expected  from  the  average  citizen, 
who  may  be  almost  anything  he  will.  .  .if  he  will  first  observe  the 
Golden  Rule  of  good  society  to  be  "like  other  folks."  Society  is 
still  a  kind  of  self-constituted  militia,  a  mutual  protective  asso- 
ciation, -  an  army,  in  short;  and  in  any  army,  as  everybody  knows, 
the  first  duty  of  man  is  to  keep  step. 
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WALDEN  THREE 

A  book  review  of  Richard  Lebeaux's  Young  Man  Thoreau 

(Amherst:  University  of  Massachusetts  Press,  1977) 

by  Errol  M.  McGuire 


Professor  Lebeaux  has  provided  us  strong  evidence  in  this  new 
book  that  Erik  Erikson's  vision  of  the  human  experience  will  not  soon 
fail  to  find  new  materials  upon  which  to  work  its  analytical  magics. 
If  Erikson  ever  had  cause  to  wonder  about  the  condition  of  his  qwn 
"generativity"  — that  adult  crisis  of  production  and  continuity— he 
has  found  a  sensitive  and  able  heir  in  Lebeaux  to  carry  on  his  tradi- 
tion. The  book  should  in  fact  bear  the  subtitle,  "An  Eriksonian 
Reconstruction,  or  how  to  finish  the  puzzle  when  most  of  the  pieces 
are  missing."  The  echo  of  Erikson's  own  volume  Young  Man  Luther  is 
intentional  and  precise.  That  it  brings  this  particular  approach  to 
bear  upon  the  world  of  Thoreau  scholarship  is  not  in  itself  signifi- 
cant; what  is  important,  however,  is  the  remarkable  examination  which 
it  affords  of  Thoreau' s  personal  history  up  until  his  occupation  of 
the  house  at  Walden  Pond  in  1845.  For  the  period  which  it  covers,  we 
have  in  this  book,  I  believe,  the  most  convincing  and  fully  dimen- 
sioned portrait  of  Thoreau  as  interior  man  to  date--a  genuine  "depth" 
portrait  which  goes  far  to  break  open  and  resolve  some  of  the  most 
perplexing  of  issues  in  the  life  of  the  young  Thoreau  and  to  provide 
plausible  continuities  for  the  Journal  accounts  of  those  years.  At 
the  very   least,  it  is  a  work  which  refuses  to  countenance  a  merely 
neutral  response.  Those  who  remain  unconvinced  will,  I  suspect,  be 
individuals  whose  experiences  set  them  at  such  a  distance  from  Tho- 
reau that  Lebeaux's  argument  cannot  be  "heard"  on  any  profound  level. 
For  those  convinced,  however,  the  work  promises  to  be  a  rich  stimulus 
to  further  study. 

Before  speaking  more  specifically  about  the  book,  a  very   brief 
review  of  Eriksonian  psychology  is  in  order.  Dissenting  from  Freud's 
extreme  emphasis  upon  earliest  childhood  sexuality,  Erikson  proposes 
that  the  development  of  the  .self  must  be  understood  in  its  full 
social  context  and  that  the  epigenetic  model  is  best  suited  for  such 
inquiries.  Simply  stated,  the  child  and  its  environment  grow  togeth- 
er. Development  to  maturity  is  the  complete  series  of  interactional 
imbalances  between  child  and  environment  and  their  corresponding 
(partial)  resolutions,  not,  as  in  Freud,  an  essentially  deterministic 
working  out  of  childhood  experiences  within  an  internally  rigid  psy- 
chosexual  schema.  Thus,  the  full  span  of  human  development  is  not 
reduced  to  primary  libidinal  impulses  and  the  resulting  repressions 
and  projections.  Rather,  the  instinctual  modes  of  functioning  are 
transformed  into  a  series  of  psychosocial  modes.  For  Erikson,  then, 
identity  formation  (which  involves  considerable  free  choice)  occurs 
through  eight  successive  stages,  where  the  successful  adjustment  to 
or  solution  of  one  level  of  crisis  prepares  for  the  next.  The  first 
or  oral  stage,  for  example,  is  constituted  by  the  crisis  of  trust  vs. 
distrust,  while  the  genital  stage  (between  adolescence  and  adulthood) 
is  characterized  by  the  struggle  between  intimacy  and  isolation. 
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Lebeaux's  book  carries  the  story  of  Thoreau's  inner  life  up  and 
into  the  crisis  of  adulthood,  but  concentrates  most  of  its  interpre- 
tive energies  on  his  excruciatingly  prolonged  adolescence  and  his 
urgent  need  for  an  extended  moratorium  to  settle  the  question  of  his 
identity.  Thoreau  was  seeking  in  his  own  terms  what  Ernest  Becker 
in  The  Denial  of  Death  has  called  an  "immortality  formula,"  a  way  of 
providing  a  coherent  structure  of  meanings  for  existence  which  can 
supply  the  self  with  a  sense  of  both  security  and  ultimacy.  Born 
into  an  age  of  major  cultural  transition,  his  psychological  difficul- 
ties were  compounded  by  his  perception  of  the  need  for  heroic  action 
in  the  midst  of  the  prevailing  "commercial  spirit,"  with  its  "blind 
and  unmanly  love  of  wealth."  On  the  local  scene,  Concord  itself  was 
undergoing  disturbing  social  and  economic  changes.  It  was  his  rela- 
tionship with  his  family,  however,  that  most  crucially  shaped  the 
youth's  self-concept  and  provided  the  norms  and  perimeters  for  his 
social  and  vocational  orientation. 

Unprotected  by  a  weak  father  and  rather  dominated  by  an  aggres- 
sive mother,  Thoreau's  earliest  years  saw  the  emergence  of  the  oedi- 
pal  project  in  one  of  its  most  virulent  forms.  The  "psychological 
absence"  of  his  father  combined  with  his  mother's  ideally  internal- 
ized concept  of  her  own  father  to  evoke  an  ongoing  crisis  in  the 
second  son  which  involved  fear,  guilt,  and  the  threatened  loss  of  his 
integral  self.  Even  more  important  for  understanding  the  period 
between  1837  and  1845  was  his  relation  with  his  brother,  John.  On 
the  one  hand,  John  provided  him  with  a  loving  father-figure  who 
fended  off  his  mother  and  gave  confidence  to  his  beleaguered  ego.  On 
the  other,  he  became  a  "hated"  rival  in  romantic  love  and  a  man  who 
stole  his  thunder  in  the  game  of  status  in  Concord--a  quality  of  rela- 
tion which  produced  guilt  and,  in  the  aftermath  of  John's  death,  enor- 
mous self-loathing  and  quasi-suicidal  impulses.  In  the  end,  however, 
Thoreau  was  able  to  secure  his  much  needed  moratorium  at  the  Pond. 
Thus  he  settled  into  an  identity  for  the  rest  of  his  life  which,  if 
compulsive  and  neurotic,  nevertheless  enabled  him  to  produce  one  of 
the  masterworks  of  American  literature  and  to  live  a  life  of  great 
introspection  and  courage. 

The  argument  which  Lebeaux's  book  undertakes  is  comprehensive  in 
scope  and  cumulative  in  design;  all  its  parts  must  be  taken  together. 
The  whole  is  not  so  much  greater  than  the  sum  of  its  parts  as  it  is  a 
vindication  of  the  probability  that  the  parts--as  reconstructed  frag- 
ments of  a  life--are  genuine.  I  myself  learned  this  only  gradually 
in  the  process  of  reading,  for  I  began  the  book  with  considerable 
skepticism.  Earlier  Freudian  assessments  had  seemed  to  me  only  mar- 
ginally convincing.  I  set  out  by  taking  notes  detailing  alternative 
interpretations  for  the  data  which  Lebeaux  was  considering.  "Where 
is  the  proof?"  I  asked  in  the  margins  (for  example,  when  the  father 
is  called  "passive  aggressive"  and  when  the  "myth  of  the  grandfather" 
is  invoked).  Elsewhere  I  wrote,  "Overstates  his  case."  "Mere  con- 
jecture." Gradually,  though,  as  the  book  unfolded,  I  discovered  that 
I  had  to  give  this  up.  This  does  not  mean  that  certain  features  of 
its  argument  are  not  extreme  and  precarious.  To  speak  of  the  "horror1 
of  fatal  over-commitment  in  1837  taxes  all  credibility  (p.  67),  while 
to  maintain  that  Henry  did  not  have  the  fortitude  to  leave  Concord 
without  John  clearly  mistreats  the  evidence  (p.  76;  John  himself 
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returned  to  Concord  at  the  earliest  opportunity  to  work  with  Henry). 
The  association  of  the  crows'  appearance  just  before  Henry's  proposal 
to  Ellen  Sewall  with  John's  "dark  side"  also  does  little  to  encourage 
our  assent  (p.  133f.).  To  employ  a  Jungian  mythology  of  the  daimonic, 
for  example,  would  go  much  further  in  opening  up  the  psychic  depths 
of  this  last  image  of  the  looming  blackbirds. 

These  examples  are  exceptions  to  the  rule,  however,  and  the  rule 
is  that  Lebeaux  has  used  Eriksonian  principles  in  conjunction  with  the 
external  biographical  materials  to  provide  an  amazingly  fruitful  read- 
ing of  the  early  Journal.  Much  information  is^  supplied  by  conjecture, 
but  the  conjecture  is  systematic  and  resourceful.  As  a  result,  the 
often  cryptic,  discontinuous  Journal  emerges  as  a  coherent  conscious 
witness  to  an  unconscious  turmoil.  This  is  especially  apparent  in 
the  chapter  dealing  with  the  triangle  formed  by  John,  Ellen,  and 
Henry,  where  the  powerful  connections  between  these  three  influenced 
a  great  many  of  his  recorded  reflections  (cf.  pp.  117f.,  127f.).  The 
suggestion  that  Henry  had  John  much  on  his  mind  when  he  viewed  the 
wreckage  of  the  St.  John  with  Joseph  Osgood  is  also  very   plausible 
(p.  199f.).  Some  such  "grief  work"  was  clearly  necessary  for  Thoreau 
even  as  late  as  this  period.  My  only  major  criticism  of  this  dimen- 
sion of  the  book  is  that  Lebeaux  failed  to  make  an  attempt  to  define 
the  exact  way  in  which  the  keeping  of  a  journal  was  itself  a  part  of 
Thoreau' s  psychological  compensation,  an  extraordinary  method  of 
self-examination  and  self-healing  indebted  to  Puritan  autobiographical 
practice. 

Lebeaux  does  not  set  out  to  appreciate  Thoreau,  but  to  under- 
stand him.  Because  of  this,  he  can  lay  serious  claim  to  being  one  of 
the  few  critics  in  Thoreauvian  studies  who,  in  the  saunterer's  own 
words,  "has  reduced  a  fact  of  the  imagination  to  be  a  fact  of  his 
understanding."  This  book  humanizes  Thoreau  like  none  before  it  and 
shows  us  more  clearly  the  distinctions  between  the  anxious  inner  self 
and  the  often  tough  outer  life,  between  the  disturbed  author  and  the 
transcending  narrator  by  the  Pond.  Thoreau' s  achievement  in  both  the 
poetry  of  his  art  and  his  life  is  only  more,  not  less,  impressive  for 
this  new  perspective.  Indeed,  Lebeaux  argues  that  in  strictly  psy- 
chological terms—setting  aside  the  literary  achievement--Thoreau's 
case  becomes  a  normative  American  example  of  cultural  crisis  and 
resolution.  At  Walden  and  in  his  book,  the  author  "provided  America 
with  the  archetype,  in  deed  and  word,  of  a  psychosocial  moratorium" 
(p.  217). 

Thus  can  Walden  continue  to  provide  imaginative  resources  for 
everyone  who  would  "pursue  ]r[s_  own  way . "  The  respite  and  recognition 
offered  to  the  narrator  at  the  Pond  becomes  the  idealized  metaphor 
for  all  crucial  transitional  human  experience  wherein  each  man  or 
woman  acquires  freedom  to  determine  what  will  be  for  him  or  her 
"hard  bottom  and  rocks  in  place."  As  a  cultural  document,  therefore, 
Lebeaux 's  book  is  finally  an  apology  for  the  spiritual  authenticity 
of  "broad  margins"  in  human  development.  Just  as  Thoreau  hoed  beans 
"for  the  sake  of  tropes  and  expressions,"  Lebeaux  hoes  those  tropes 
and  expressions  for  the  sake  of  bodying  forth  the  agonies  and  aspira- 
tions of  human  growth.  B.  F.  Skinner's  second  Walden  has  been  sup- 
planted by  Walden  Three. 

Note:  Errol  McGuire  is  currently  a  Mellon  Fellow  in  religion  in 
America  at  Bowdoin  College. 
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HOEING  IN  THE  DEW:  AN  ASPECT  OF  THOREAU'S  TRANSCENDENTAL  FARMING 

By  Paul  0.  Williams 


Leonard  Neufeldt's  interesting  article  on  Alek  Therien,  in  the 
Summer,  1977,  issue  of  The  Concord  Saunterer,  mentions  Therien's 
advice  "based  largely  on  hearsay  and  superstition,  not  to  hoe  beans 
until  the  dew  had  vanished."! 

There  apparently  was,  though,  some  solid  basis  in  observation 
behind  Therien's  view  here.  Not  only  do  many  packages  of  bean  seed 
sold  today  give  similar  advice,  but  so  do  books  on  gardening.  For 
example,  Taylor's  Encyclopedia  of  Gardening  counsels  as  follows: 

Cultivate  frequently  with  a  wheel  hoe  or  hand  weeder,  or 
with  a  scuffle  hoe.  Never  do  this  in  the  early  morning 
or  just  after  a  rain.  All  evidence  points  to  the  foliage 
of  the  bean  as  dangerously  likely  to  spread  disease  if 
implements  or  clothing  brush  past  it  while  it  is  wet. 2 

Why,  then,  did  Thoreau  disagree?  He  wrote  in  Walden  , 

Before  yet  any  woodchuck  or  squirrel  had  run  across 
the  road,  or  the  sun  had  got  above  the  shrub-oaks,  while 
all  the  dew  was  on,  though  the  farmers  warned  me  against 
it,  —  I  would  advise  you  to  do  all  your  work  if  possible 
while  the  dew  is  on,--I  began  to  level  the  ranks  of 
haughty  weeds  in  my  bean-field  and  throw  dust  upon  their 
heads  .3 

This  would  appear  to  be  one  of  ttie  transcendental  aspects  of  Thoreau 's 
agriculture.  He  also  remarked  that  the  song  of  the  brown  thrasher 
"was  a  cheap  sort  of  top  dressing  in  which  I  had  entire  faith. "4  In 
one  poem  he  spoke  of  idealism  in  terms  of  farming,  preparing  tools 
"of  new  pattern"  to  tame  a  different  soil,  and  planning  to  "sow  my 
seed  broadcast  in  air,  /  Certain  to  reap  my  harvest  there."5 

Dew  seems  to  have  had  a  particular  significance  for  Thoreau.  It 
was  pure  and  clear,  like  Walden  water.  It  apparently  distilled  from 
nowhere,  and  hence  was  perhaps  an  apt  metaphor  for  the  noumenal  becom- 
ing phenomenal.  It  was  encountered  in  the  morning,  that  time  of 
awakening  of  the  spirit  in  Walden.  In  another  poem,  Thoreau  wrote, 
"Tell  Shakespeare  to  attend  some  leisure  hour,  /  For  now  I've  busi- 
ness with  this  drop  of  dew. "6 

Thoreau' s  cultivation  of  beans,  like  so  many  aspects  of  his  life 
at  Walden,  was  undertaken  with  an  eye  to  a  total  and  symbolic  experi- 
ence rather  than  to  the  practical.  In  hoeing  them  with  the  dew  on  he 
either  had  confidence  in  the  experiential  power  of  symbolic  experi- 
ence or  did  not  realize  that  the  advice  he  ignored  had  a  reasonable 
basis  in  farming  practice. 


ENDNOTES 


^ol.  12,  No.  2,  p.  12 
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2Norman  Taylor,  ed.,  4th  ed.  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company, 
1961),  p.  101. 

3j.  Lyndon  Shanley,  ed.  (Princeton:  Princeton  University  Press, 
1971),  p.  156. 

4Walden,  p.  158. 

Collected  Poems  of  Henry  Thoreau,  ed.  Carl  Bode  (Baltimore: 
The  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1964),  p.  129. 

Collected  Poems,  p.  76. 

Note:  Paul  0.  Williams,  one  of  the  editors  for  The  Writings  of  Henry 
D.  Thoreau,  teaches  at  Principia  College  and  is  also  the  president  of 
the  Thoreau  Society. 


NEWS  FROM  A  LYCEUM  MEMBER 

Dear  Mrs.  McGrath: 

Recently  I  acquired  at  a  book  sale  a  copy  of  Gene  Stratton  Porter's 
The  Harvester  (1911),  and  renewed  my  pleasure  in  this  wholly  American 
author  who  delighted  me  in  days  long  past.  But  I  was  astonished  by  the 
dedication,  which  I  believe  will  interest  readers  of  The  Saunterer. 
It  reads: 

"This  portion  of  the  life  of  a  man  of  to-day 
is  offered  in  the  hope  that  in  clean- 
liness, poetic  temperament 
and  mental  force,  a 
likeness  wi 11 
be  seen 
to 
HENRY  DAVID  THOREAU" 

I  have  retained  the  style  of  the  original,  which  however  is  all 
in  small  capitals. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Dorothy  Tyler 
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BEANS,  BAKED  AND  HALF-BAKED  (5) Thomas  Blanding 

("I  was  determined  to  know  beans."  --  Thoreau) 


Saunterer  readers  may  have  had  their  fill  of  Blanding' s  beans  by 
now,  so  here  are  some  of  Thoreau' s  own  wild  apples,  harvested  some- 
where between  Harvard  and  the  Hesperides,  served  up  half-baked  because 
Thoreau  did  not  live  long  enough  even  to  polish  them. 

The  two  narratives  below  are  from  Thoreau' s  "Wild  Apples"  working 
papers  in  the  Houghton  Library  (bMS  Am  278.5,  published  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  Harvard  University  Library).  They  are  among  the  last 
texts  from  Thoreau 's  pen,  written  just  a  month  or  two  before  his 
death  on  May  6,  1862,  as  he  reworked  his  1860  "Wild  Apples"  lecture 
for  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  Neither  passage  appeared  in  the  essay  pub- 
lished in  November,  but  momentarily,  in  his  last  season,  Thoreau 
thought  to  tempt  us  with  these  wildings. 

The  first  is  a  familiar  anecdote--here  filled  out--about  the  out- 
rage felt  by  meeting-goers  when,  emerging  from  Sunday  services,  they 
crossed  the  local  heretic  shouldering  an  apple  tree  through  the  vil- 
lage. (Compare  the  briefer  account  in  Thoreau 's  Journal,  April  26, 
1856.)  In  this  transcription  I  have  omitted  Thoreau's  memoranda, 
including  Latin  texts  by  Columella  and  Cato  and  interlined  "vide" 
notes;  ellipses  mark  the  omissions.  Spelling  and  pointing  are  Tho- 
reau's. He  scrawled  his  draft  on  both  sides  of  a  wrapper  for  Osseo 
Mills  superfine  white,  laid,  ruled  letter  paper,  showing  he  could  no 
more  spare  his  materials  than  spare  the  sabbath.  Thoreau  never  had 
a  stationary  thought. 

It  is  hard  for  me  to  go  by  an  amply-growing  young  wild  apple— 
&  many's  the  one  I've  dug  up— &  brought  home— I  remember  particularly 
bringing  one  home  on  my  shoulder  one  Sunday—with  my  spade  in  my  hand 
--thro'  the  streets  of  thevillage— &  how  to  my  surprise  my  companion 
suddenly  turned  off  &  left  me  saying  that  he  had  an  engagement— &  how 
I  soon  after  met  the  stream  of  meeting  goers— who  gave  me  a  wide 
berth— &  looked  as  many  daggers  as  a  Mohamedan  would  have  done  at 
them.  But  I  enjoyed  their  discomfiture. 

But  I  have  since  found  authority  for  that  act,  if  it  were  needed 
--for  Columella  says  that  among  the  things  lawful  to  do  on  holidays 
-  .  .  that  it  was_  permitted  "to  bring  home  trees  for  the  sake  of 
planting  on  our  shoulders  or  on  a  pack-mule,  but  not  with  one  har- 
nessed to  a  cart,  .  .  .  nor  to  plant  them  brought  home,  nor  to  open 
ground,  nor  prune  a  tree,  nor  even  to  attend  to  sowing  seed,  unless 
you  have  first  sacrificed  a  puppy--.  .  .  . 

But  the  church-goers  did  not  know  whether  I  set  it  out  that  day 
--or  but  that  I  sacrificed  a  puppy  if  I  did.  I  did  set  it  out  how- 
ever, &  it  grew  vigorous ly— &  did  not  suffer  at  all  for  their  evil 
eyes. 

&  now  I  would  quote  against  those  infidels  what  Marcus  Porcius 
Cato— a  very   bright  man  said--".  .  .  that  there  are  no  Sundays  for 
mules  horses  &  asses,  unless  they  are  family  asses."  — 

But  here  the  family  asses  must  drag  their  master  to  meeting  at 
least. 
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"Every  sunset  which  I  witness  inspires  me  with  the  desire  to  go 
to  a  West  as  distant  and  as  fair  as  that  into  which  the  sun  goes 
down  .  .  .  Who  has  not  seen  in  imagination,  when  looking  into  the 
sunset  sky,  the  gardens  of  the  Hesperides,  and  the  foundation  of  all 
those  fables?" 

Thus  Thoreau  in  "Walking,"  and  so  too  in  1861  when  he  felt  the 
westward  tendency  more  strongly  than  ever  before.  Health  failing, 
he  struck  out  for  Minnesota,  seeking  renewed  vigor  and  verdure,  hop- 
ing to  find  along  the  way  a  specimen  of  the  long-sought  native  and 
aboriginal  crab  apple.  Crossing  the  Great  Prairie  in  search  of  it 
was  like  sailing  to  the  Western  Isles,  for  it  was,  he  said,  a  half- 
fabulous  tree  to  him.  In  "Wild  Apples"  Thoreau  alludes  to  his  suc- 
cessful expedition.  He  found  the  crab  apple  about  eight  miles  west 
of  St.  Anthony's  Falls--"touched  it  and  smelled  it,  and  secured  a 
lingering  corymb  of  flowers  for  my  herbarium." 

Though  he  kept  rough  field  notes  during  his  western  excursion, 
Thoreau  did  not  live  long  enough  to  write  them  up  in  his  Journal. 
In  the  spring  of  1862,  however,  as  he  revised  "Wild  Apples"  for  the 
Atlantic  Monthly,  Thoreau  returned  to  his  Minnesota  notes  and  filled 
out  a  one-and-a-half-page  account  of  his  search  for  the  crab  apple. 
Although  he  dropped  all  but  a  few  words  about  the  crab  apple  before 
his  essay  went  to  press,  this  windfall  from  his  manuscripts  is  our 
fullest  account  of  that  episode  on  the  prairie,  June  11,  1861: 

But  one  day  my  landlady,  who  lived  on  the  edge  of  a  prairie, 
and  was  a  remarkably  out-door  woman,  there  being  neither  man  nor  boy 
on  the  premises,  told  me  that  her  husband  who  had  been  dead  a  year 
had  found  the  apple  on  his  own  grounds--was  first  attracted  by  the 
sight  of  its  fruit,  and  she  indicated  the  locality  precisely--  I 
searched  over  it  in  vain  many  times  but  could  find  no  apple--the 
woman  steadily  rejecting  thorn  leaves  &  shadbush,  giving  them  their 
right  names  — 

Thus  my  appetite  was  whetted  &  I  resolved  to  find  the  wild 
apple  if  it  grew  in  that  neighborhood.  I  proceeded  to  a  neighbors 
in  the  woods,  altogether  a  citizen,  however— &  sounded  even  him  on 
the  subject  of  wild  apples--  Of  course,  he  knew  nothing  about  them 
--but  luckily  he  observed  that  there  was  a  Mr  Grimes  who  lived  some 
miles  off  through  the  woods,  who,  he  thought,  he  had  heard  speak  of 
such  things.  I  proceeded  at  once  to  Grimes  through  wood  &  prairie. 
Grimes  was  not  at  home,  was  gone  to  catch  the  horse  in  the  pasture 
so  that  his  little  boy  might  ride  to  Minneapolis  for  a  doctor--for 
another  child  was  thought  to  be  sick  of  scarlet  fever. 

I  asked  the  boy  about  the  wild  apples--if  he  had  heard  of  them. 
Yes  they  grew  in  the  pasture  where  his  father  was,  some  where.  At 
last  it  appeared  that  his  father  had  set  some  out  in  the  Spring- 
Pray  where,  why  just  here  by  your  elbow--  I  saw  that  they  were 
apple  trees  &  that  I  was  fairly  on  the  scent  now—  But  they  were 
a  doomed  lot  set  out  to[o]  late  &  I  appropriated  the  only  living 
leafet  at  once. 

Grimes  at  last  returned,  &  wery   kindly  went  with  us  to  the  pas- 
ture, a  rough  &  bushy  place,  where  we  searched  for  the  living  trees. 
I  was  the  first  to  detect  a  group  of  them— &  Fortunately,  though  it 
was  so  late,  I  obtained  a  corymb  of  flowers  for  my  herbarium. 
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I  close  with  a  new  Thoreau  letter  to  his  cousin  George  Thatcher 
in  Bangor,  Maine,  written  some  six  weeks  before  Thoreau  started  for 
Minnesota.  The  letter  is  from  the  Collections  of  the  Maine  Histori- 
cal Society,  which  has  kindly  consented  to  its  first  publication 
here.  Here  we  have  some  of  Thoreau' s  fullest  words  about  the  Civil 
War  in  which  he  represents  himself  as  a  dis unionist: 


Concord  Mar.  31st  1861 


Dear  Cousin, 


I  am  surprised,  but  at  the  same  time  a  little  encouraged,  to 
hear  that  you  have  been  imprisoned  by  a  cold,  like  myself,  most  of 
the  winter.  I  am  encouraged,  because  I  should  like  to  discover  that 
it  is  owing  to  some  peculiarity  in  the  season,  rather  than  in  my  con- 
stitution. I  hope  that  the  knowledge  of  my  sickness  will  be,  at 
least  an  equal  benefit  to  you.  I  hear  that  throat  complaints  have 
been  wery   prevalent  and  unmanageable  of  late;  but  it  is  hard  to  come 
at  the  truth,  for  it  is  natural  that  we,  having  such  complaints, 
should  hear  much  more  than  usual  about  them.  I  may  say  that  I  have 
been  a  close  prisoner  ever  since  the  3d  of  December,  for  the  wery   few 
times  I  have  ventured  out  a  little  way,  in  the  warmest  days,  just  to 
breathe  the  fresh  air,  it  has  been  against  the  advice  of  my  friends. 

However,  I  may  say  that  I  have  been  unexpectedly  well,  consid- 
ering how  confined  and  sedentary  my  life  has  been.  I  have  had  a 
good  time  in  the  house,  and  it  is  really  as  if  nothing  had  happened; 
or  only  I  have  lost  the  phenomena  of  winter.  I  have  been  quite  as 
busy  as  usual,  reading  and  writing,  and  I  trust  that,  as  warm  weather 
advances,  &  I  get  out  of  doors  more  &  more,  my  cough  will  gradually 
cease. 

My  mother  continues  as  much  better  as  she  was,  though  it  is  not 
prudent  for  her  to  go  about  the  house  yet.  Sophia,  I  think,  has 
been  better  than  usual . 

I  trust  that  Cousin  Rebecca  will  be  better  soon,  &  will  be  able 
to  make  the  contemplated  visit.  We  shall  all  be  glad  to  see  you  in 
Concord  at  the  same  time,  &  perhaps  the  change  of  air  will  be  of 
service  to  you. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  that  your  boys  are  getting  along  so  well.  One 
would  say  that  the  most  a  parent  can  do,  is  to  secure  for  his  chil- 
dren, as  far  as  possible,  the  opportunity  to  become  what  they  were 
intended  to  be;  but  the  rest  must  depend  on  themselves.  The  mention 
of  the  wilderness,  where  you  say  Benjamin  is,  &  of  moose-meat,  is 
invigorating.  But  I  feel  a  good  way  from  these  things  now. 

The  only  excursion  that  I  made  last  year  was  a  \/ery   short 
though  pleasant  one  to  Monadnock,  with  my  neighbor  Channing.  We 
built  2  spruce  huts,  and  lived  (in  one  at  a  time)  on  the  rocky  sum- 
mit, for  6  days  &  5  nights,  without  descending.  It  was  an  easy  way 
to  get  an  idea  of  the  mountain. 

As  for  Charles,  I  shall  be  glad,  and  expect,  to  hear  ere  long 
that  he  is  the  master  of  a  vessel.  Possibly  such  a  position  may 
open  yet  new  fields  of  enterprise  to  him,  such  as  Navigation- 
Exploration  &  Marine  discovery  generally.  At  any  rate,  the  Captain 
is  always  nearer  shore  than  the  sailor,  if  there  is  any  advantage  in 
that,  because  he  looks  beyond  his  present  employment. 
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As  to  the  condition  of  the  country,  though  Lincoln  has  been 
president  for  nearly  a  month,  I  continue  to  feel  as  if  I  lived  in 
an  interregnum,  &  we  had  no  government  at  all.  I  have  not  heard 
that  a  single  person,  north  or  south,  has  as  yet  been  punished  for 
treason—stealing  from  the  public  treasury—or  murdering  on  politi- 
cal accounts. 

If  the  people  of  the  north  thus  come  to  see  clearly  that  there 
can  be  no  Union  betwe[e]n  freemen  &  slave-holders,  &  vote  &  act 
accordingly,  I  shall  think  that  we  have  purchased  that  progress 
cheaply  by  this  revolution.  A  nation  of  20  million  of  freemen  will 
be  far  more  respectable  &  powerful,  than  if  10  millions  of  slaves 
&  slave  holders  were  added  to  them. 

I  am  only  afraid  that  they  will  still  remember  their  miserable 
party  watchwords—that  Democrats  will  be  Democrats  still,  &  so  by 
their  concessions  &  want  of  patriotism,  keep  us  in  purgatory  a 
spell  longer. 

Accept  these  words  from 

Yrs  truly 

Henry  D.  Thoreau 

Mostly,  though,  Thoreau  ignored  the  spoils  of  State,  and 
devoted  himself  instead  to  two  large  papers,  "The  Dispersion  of 
Seeds"  and  "Wild  Fruits."  He  sent  Parker  Pillsbury  a  bit  of  Beatif- 
ic advice  some  ten  days  after  he  posted  the  above  letter:  "Blessed 
are  they  who  never  read  a  newspaper,  for  they  shall  see  Nature,  and 
through  her,  God."  It  was  a  hard  season,  but  Thoreau  was  comforted 
with  apples.  "They  offer  their  fruit  to  every  wayfarer,"  his  friend 
Hawthorne  had  said,  "apples  that  are  bitter-sweet  with  the  moral  of 
time's  vicissitude,"  So  Thoreau  spent  his  latter  days  polishing  the 
apple  of  his  eye  that  we  wayfarers  might  know  the  fruits  of  his 
labor. 
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